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Responsibility For CED Statements On National Policy 



The Committee for Economic Development is an 
independent research and policy organization of over 
200 business leaders and educators. CED is non-profit, 
non-partisan, and non-political. Its purpose is to pro- 
pose policies that bring about steady economic growth 
at high employment and reasonably stable prices, 
increased productivity and living standards, greater 
and more equal opportunity for every citizen, and an 
improved quality of life for all. 

All CED policy recommendations must have the ap- 
proval of trustees on the Research and Policy Commit- 
tee. This committee is directed under the bylaws, which 
emphasize that “all research is to be thoroughly objec- 
tive in character, and the approach in each instance is to 
be from the standpoint of the general welfare and not 
from that of any special political or economic group.” 
The committee is aided by a Research Advisory Board 
of leading social scientists and by a small permanent 
professional staff. 

The Research and Policy Committee does not attempt 
to pass judgment on any pending specific legislative 



proposals; its purpose is to urge careful consideration 
of the objectives set forth in this statement and of the 
best means of accomplishing those objectives. 

Each statement is preceded by extensive discussions, 
meetings, and exchange of memoranda. The research 
is undertaken by a subcommittee, assisted by advisors 
chosen for their competence in the field under study. 

The full Research and Policy Committee participates in 
the drafting of recommendations. Likewise, the trust- 
ees on the drafting subcommittee vote to approve or 
disapprove a policy statement, and they share with 
the Research and Policy Committee the privilege of 
submitting individual comments for publication. 

The recommendations presented herein are those of the 
trustee members of the Research and Policy Committee 
and the responsible subcommittee. They are not necessarily 
endorsed by other trustees or by non-trustee subcommittee 
members, advisors, contributors, staff members, or others 
associated with CED. 
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“America’s leadership and national security rest on our 
commitment to educate and prepare our youth for active 
engagement in the international community. I call on 
schools, teachers, students, parents, and community leaders 
to promote understanding of our nations and cultures by 
encouraging our young people to participate in activities 
that increase their knowledge of and appreciation for global 
issues, languages, history, geography, literature, and the 
arts of other countries.” President George W. Bush 1 

The Committee for Economic Development (CED) 
has long been a business voice on education reform and 
globalization. From preschool to higher education, 
recent CED reports such as Cracks in the Education 
Pipeline (2005), Preschool for All (2002), and Measuring 
What Matters: Using Assessment and Accountability 
to Improve Student Learning (2001) have called for 
reform of our school system to prepare today’s children 
to become tomorrows educated workforce. CED’s 
globalization statements have focused on enhancing the 
education and training of the workforce to maintain 
U.S. economic competitiveness. Such reports include 
Making Trade Work (2005), Promoting U.S. Economic 
Growth and Security through Expanding World Trade: 

A Call for Bold American Leadership (2003), and 
American Workers and Economic Change (1996). 

In the policy community at large, the education 
reform movement of the 1980s and 1990s urged a 
greater focus on standards and accountability in our 
schools, particularly in subjects such as reading, science 
and mathematics. At the same time, however, the 
globalization of the world’s economies has created a 
host of new and different demands on our workforce, 
our citizens, and our students. CED is concerned 
that the recent trends in these two policy areas may be 
pulling us in opposite directions. Full participation 
in this new global economy will require not just 



competency in reading, mathematics and science, 
but also proficiency in foreign languages and deeper 
knowledge of other countries and cultures. Our efforts 
in education reform must be harmonized with global 
realities if we are to confront successfully a multitude of 
new and growing challenges to America’s security and 
prosperity. 

We are now at a critical moment in our history. The 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks demonstrated 
to many Americans that movements from across 
the globe impact our country in ways never before 
imagined. Despite America’s status as an economic, 
military and cultural superpower, we risk becoming 
narrowly confined within our own borders, lacking 
the understanding of the world around us that is 
essential to our continued leadership role in the 
world community. The day has long passed when a 
citizen could afford to be uninformed about the rest 
of the world and America’s place in that world. CED 
therefore believes it is critical to ensure that all students 
become globally competent citizens who will lead our 
country in the twenty-first century. 
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As we begin the twenty-first century, technological, 
economic, political, and social forces have created a 
new era. Technological advancements and lower trade 
barriers have paved the way for the globalization of 
markets, bringing intense competition to the U.S. 
economy. Political systems and movements around the 
world are having a profound impact on our national 
security, as well as on our human security. The 
increasing diversity of our workplaces, schools, and 
communities is changing the face of our society. To 
confront the twenty-first century challenges to our 
economy and national security, our education system 
must be strengthened to increase the foreign language 
skills and cultural awareness of our students. America’s 
continued global leadership will depend on our 
students’ abilities to interact with the world community 
both inside and outside our borders. 

While globalization is pushing us to expand our 
students’ knowledge, the education reform movement, 
though laudable in its objectives, has led many schools 
to narrow their curricula. Reforms like those outlined 
in the No Child Left Behind Act of 2002 (NCLB) 
hold states accountable for student achievement in 
reading, science, and mathematics, thereby encouraging 
schools to devote more time to these subjects. While 
students certainly need to master reading, science and 
math, schools must move beyond these subjects if they 
are to prepare students for our global society. Many 
schools do not afford all children the opportunity to 
study foreign languages and learn about other countries 
and cultures. 

Approximately one-third of seventh to twelfth grade 
students study a foreign language and fewer than one- 
in-ten college students enroll in a foreign language 
class. 2 Introductory language courses continue to 



dominate enrollments. Spanish, the most commonly 
studied foreign language, accounts for nearly 70 percent 
of enrollments in secondary schools and just over 
50 percent of enrollments in institutions of higher 
education. 3 Few students study the less-commonly 
taught “critical languages’’ that are crucial to national 
security, such as Arabic, Chinese, Hindi, Japanese, 
Korean, Persian/ Farsi, Russian, and Turkish. While 
Arabic is attracting an increasing number of students, 
it still accounts for just 0.8 percent of foreign-language 
enrollments in American postsecondary institutions. 4 

State high school graduation requirements often 
include only minimal course work in international 
studies, such as world history, geography, political 
science, and area studies, and some states require 
none at all. As a result, many students only have 
rudimentary knowledge of the geography and culture 
of world regions. Approximately one percent of 
undergraduates study abroad, and teacher education 
requires few courses on international topics. 5 We 
cannot afford to give our students a pass on developing 
the understanding of other cultures and world regions 
that will be vital to America’s prosperity in the coming 
decades. 

Outside of school, the American public gets most of 
its information on international trends and issues from 
the media. The media can play an important role in 
increasing Americans’ knowledge of foreign affairs by 
devoting more time to coverage of world events in their 
local broadcasts. Our continued ignorance jeopardizes 
both American economic prosperity and national 
security. 

To compete successfully in the global marketplace, 

U.S. -based multinationals as well as small businesses 
must market products to customers around the 
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globe and work effectively with foreign employees 
and business partners. Our firms increasingly need 
employees with knowledge of foreign languages and 
cultures. For example, cultural competence and foreign 
language skills can prove invaluable when working on 
global business teams or negotiating with overseas 
clients. 

The need for foreign language skills is even more 
acute for our national security. The FBI and other 
federal government agencies lack sufficient linguists to 
translate intelligence information in critical languages 
in a timely manner. Furthermore, our diplomatic 
efforts often have been hampered by a lack of cultural 
awareness. President George W. Bush has encouraged 
Americans to learn the languages and cultures of 
the Middle East, and in early 2006 introduced the 
National Security Language Initiative to increase 
the number of Americans with advanced proficiency 
in critical languages. 6 This new initiative proposes 
increased funding for early language education in 
elementary schools, expanding the number of foreign 
language teachers, and strengthening immersion and 
study abroad programs. 

It is increasingly important that America be better 
versed in the languages, cultures, and traditions of 
other world regions, particularly the Middle East, so 
we can build a more secure future for both our nation 
and the world. As citizens of the world, we must teach 
our students the importance of working well with other 
countries to advance our common goals of peace and 
prosperity. 

In 1998, television interviewer Larry King asked 
former President Gerald Ford — then 85 years 
old — what he worried about most for our country. 
President Ford replied: “I worry about the possibility 
we might drift back into isolationism.” 7 America must 
be engaged with the rest of the world: an isolated or 
insulated America is an America in jeopardy. When 
attacked by a terrorist movement from beyond 
our shores, as we were on September 11, 2001, we 
must resist the impulse to circle the wagons — to cut 
ourselves off from the rest of the world. In short, we 
must re-deflne, as each generation has done, what 
it means to be an educated American in a changing 
world. The educated American of the twenty-first 
century will need to be conversant with at least one 



language in addition to his or her native language, and 
knowledgeable about other countries, other cultures, 
and the international dimensions of issues critical to 
the lives of all Americans. 

CED recommends that international content be 
taught across the curriculum and at all levels of 
learning, to expand American students’ knowledge 
of other countries and cultures. At the federal level, 
legislative incentives to design and create model schools 
with innovative approaches to teaching international 
content can help develop programs that can be replicated 
in all schools, and thereby provide a new generation 
of students with global learning opportunities. 

Increased professional development funding will assist 
teachers in incorporating international perspectives in 
their classes, so that international knowledge can be 
integrated into each states K-12 curriculum standards 
and assessments. Efforts now underway in high 
school reform should require high school graduates 
to demonstrate proficiency in at least one language in 
addition to English, and include in-depth knowledge 
of at least one global issue or the history, culture, and 
geography of at least one world region. Colleges and 
universities should internationalize their campuses, by, 
among other things, devoting more resources to expand 
study-abroad opportunities. The business community 
itself can play an important role in internationalizing 
American education by supporting programs that 
promote increased international knowledge throughout 
the education pipeline. 

To improve our national security, CED recommends 
expanding the training pipeline at every level of 
education to address the paucity of Americans 
fluent in foreign languages, especially critical, less- 
commonly taught languages such as Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindi, Japanese, Korean, Persian/Farsi, Russian, 
and Turkish. The federal government should expand 
its support for loan forgiveness and fellowships for 
students who pursue careers as language professionals 
in critical languages. Additionally, funding should be 
increased for federal programs supporting increased 
foreign language education in the elementary grades, 
as well as developing a pipeline for critical language 
learning. Business schools, in particular, should 
institute foreign-language requirements and include 
courses on world regions that are growing in economic 
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and business importance. Governors should provide 
incentives for alternative teacher certification routes 
to encourage native speakers of critical languages to 
become foreign language teachers. 

Finally, CED recommends that national leaders — 
political leaders, as well as the business and 
philanthropic communities, and the media — inform 
the public about the importance of improving 
education in foreign languages and international 
studies. Both national and state leaders should 
discuss ways to strengthen the international and 
language education of American students. Business 
leaders must champion the issues of international 
studies and foreign language education by articulating 
why globally literate employees are essential to their 
success in a global economy. Through partnerships 
with local schools and universities, business can 
support international education efforts, and even 
provide more international internships for American 
students. Private philanthropic foundations should 



support projects to increase international content in 
the curriculum, as well as innovative approaches to 
teaching and learning about other world regions. The 
media should increase their coverage of the important 
international trends and issues that affect Americans’ 
economic and national security. 

The time to act is now. Keeping America’s economy 
competitive requires that we maintain our position as 
a leader in the global marketplace, obtain a foothold in 
important emerging markets, and compete successfully 
with countries that boast multilingual, multicultural, 
and highly skilled workforces. Keeping America safe 
requires that we strengthen our intelligence gathering 
and analysis, conduct international diplomacy and 
explain America’s identity and values more effectively, 
increase our military’s capabilities, and protect 
American soil from global threats. Keeping America’s 
education system strong requires that we provide our 
students with the tools they need to communicate and 
work with their peers overseas and at home . 8 
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The Challenge to Our Economy 

“All business is global, yet all markets are local Tins 
globalized multicultural world needs leaders with a keen 
understanding of national cultures. By learning from other 
countries, these leaders develop the best thinking and best 
practices from around the world enabling them to leverage 
culture as a tool for competitive advantage .” Robert 
Rosen, author, Global Literacies 9 

Globalization is driving the demand for a U.S. 
workforce that possesses knowledge of other countries 
and cultures and is competent in languages other 
than English. Most of the growth potential for U.S. 
businesses lies in overseas markets. Already, one in five 
U.S. manufacturing jobs is tied to exports. 10 In 2004, 
58 percent of growth in the earnings of U.S. businesses 
came from overseas. 11 Foreign consumers, the majority 
of whom primarily speak languages other than 
English, represent significant business opportunities 
for American producers, as the United States is home 
to less than five percent of the world’s population. 12 
And trade is shifting to different parts of the world; 
our annual trade with Asia is now approaching $800 
billion — out-pacing our trade with Europe. 13 

Our own markets are facing greater competition from 
foreign- owned firms, many of which manufacture 
products on U.S. soil. United States affiliates of 
foreign companies directly employed more than 5.4 
million workers in the United States in 2002. 14 Global 
mergers and acquisitions have resulted in more U.S. 
companies being owned by foreign parent companies, 
such as DaimlerChrysler AG, Bertelsmann, and BP 
Amoco. 15 Future careers in business, government, 
health care, and law enforcement will require global 
knowledge and skills. 



As one of the world’s most open economies, the United 
States already faces intense global competition, and 
new competitors are emerging. Several seemingly 
unrelated developments over the last several decades 
have contributed to increased globalization — the 
end of the Cold War, the dot-com bubble and the 
overinvestment in fiber-optic telecommunications 
cable, and the advent of new Internet and software 
technologies — enabling companies in less-developed 
countries, which previously lacked the necessary 
economic and technological infrastructures, to compete 
directly and on a more level playing field with Western 
companies. With the aid of inexpensive computers 
and Internet access, consumers and producers have 
almost unlimited data and markets at their fingertips. 
This shift in the global marketplace has meant that 
professionals from countries such as China and 
India are more likely to stay in their home countries, 
rather than come to the United States for better 
opportunities. 16 

As former North Carolina Governor James B. Hunt, 

Jr. stated, “Countries such as China and India are 
no longer low-wage, low-tech. Now, many of these 
countries have become low-wage, high-tech.” 17 Indian 
and Chinese companies selling unfinished textiles, 
finished computer chips, or even computer services are 
penetrating the American market. In 1994, machinery, 
electronics, and transport equipment constituted 18.1 
percent of Chinese exports. By 2003, the percentage 
had more than doubled to 42.9 percent of exports, 
and, as one might expect, total exports from China 
have experienced similar dramatic increases. It is no 
coincidence that as the Chinese exported an increasing 
quantity of these types of goods, the U.S. global trade 
balance in advanced technology products decreased and 
ultimately became negative. 18 
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Knowledge of Foreign Languages and 
Cultures is an Economic Necessity 

It is becoming increasingly important for U.S. 
companies of all sizes to succeed in overseas markets. 
Many small- and medium-sized businesses from New 
England to the Pacific Northwest are now finding it 
necessary to do business in the languages and cultural 
environments of the world’s emerging markets. 

Some small businesses especially need employees 
with foreign-language skills, as managers must often 
communicate directly with foreign customers. 19 
However, small companies are not able to acquire 
employees with foreign-language expertise as easily 
as multinationals.* Without foreign-language skills 
and cultural knowledge, small businesses face greater 
difficulties exporting to overseas markets. 20 

For U.S. multinationals, conducting international 
business effectively is a necessity, as their production 
operations are located around the globe, and sales from 
their foreign subsidiaries comprise a greater share of 
their profits. Over 70 percent of Coca-Cola’s profits, 
for example, come from outside the United States. 21 
Thus, American multinationals’ success in expanding 
their operations and increasing their sales in overseas 
markets depends on their understanding of the culture, 
language, and customs of local markets. 

U.S. -based multinational corporations employed 
21.8 million workers in the United States in 2003, 
accounting for one-fifth of total U.S. non-government 
employment. 22 American workers in multinational 
corporations deal with the changing nature of work 
in the global economy through their involvement in 
multicultural teams. Many of today’s global business 
challenges are too complex, occur too quickly, and 
involve too many resources for local teams or leaders 
to handle on their own. 23 Instead, global teams include 
individuals of different nationalities who work together 
across cultural barriers and time zones for extended 
periods of time. These teams work on projects serving 
a wide set of customers, solve problems across borders, 
and significantly improve an organization’s profitability 
and services. The success of multicultural teams is 
becoming critical to success in the global marketplace. 

* Several large companies, including Procter & Gamble, IBM, 
and Intel, compensate employees who learn a foreign language for 
business purposes (Gretchen Weber, “English Rules,” Workforce 
Management, May 2004, pp. 47-50), 



American companies lose an estimated $2 billion a 
year due to inadequate cross-cultural guidance for their 
employees in multicultural situations. 24 Companies 
could be spared these financial losses if employees 
possessed the necessary cross-cultural skills to interact 
successfully with their foreign counterparts. 

U.S. Employees Lack Foreign Language Skills 
and International Knowledge 

U.S. students often lack the cross-cultural skills of their 
foreign peers. When the RAND Corporation surveyed 
respondents from 16 global corporations, many were 
highly critical of U.S. universities’ ability to produce 
graduates with international skills. One marketing 
manager said that, compared to their counterparts 
from universities in other parts of the world, U.S. 
students are “strong technically” but “shortchanged” in 
cross-cultural experience and “linguistically deprived.” 
Another corporate human resource manager explained: 
“Universities don’t think globally — it’s not ingrained in 
their philosophy and curriculum to create the global 
worker.” One corporate respondent went even further: 
“If I wanted to recruit people who are both technically 
skilled and culturally aware, I wouldn’t even waste time 
looking for them on U.S. college campuses.” 25 

It may come as no surprise then, that a 2002 survey of 
large U.S. corporations found that nearly 30 percent 
of the companies believed they had failed to exploit 
fully their international business opportunities due to 
insufficient personnel with international skills. The 
consequences of insufficient culturally competent 
workers, as identified by the firms, included: missed 
marketing or business opportunities; failure to 
recognize important shifts in host country policies 
toward foreign-owned corporations; failure to 
anticipate the needs of international customers; and 
failure to take full advantage of expertise available or 
technological advances occurring abroad. Almost 80 
percent of the business leaders surveyed expected their 
overall business to increase notably if they had more 
internationally competent employees on staff. 26 

Employees’ lack of foreign language skills and 
international knowledge can result in embarrassing 
and costly cultural blunders for individual companies. 
For example, when Microsoft Corporation developed 
a time zone map for its Windows 95 operating system, 
it inadvertently showed the region of Kashmir lying 
outside the boundaries of India. India banned the 
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The Boeing Example 

The recent experience of the Boeing Aircraft Corporation reveals how the need to compete in a global marketplace 
is prompting some American companies to develop a more internationally literate workforce. At Boeing, the 
transformation from a company designed to build aircraft primarily for the U.S. market into a multi-national 
corporation marketing its products throughout the world fueled the need for international education within the 
company. In response, Boeing established a range of international training options for its employees and executives. 
These programs included: a Global Leadership Program, in which executives spend a month abroad improving their 
business problem-solving skills while immersed in the culture, business, and politics of another country; and a course 
on globalization for employees interested in advancing their professional development and international skills. Boeing 
values international knowledge so highly that it has become linked to future promotion. 27 



software, and Microsoft was forced to recall 200,000 
copies of the offending product. Other examples of 
such avoidable mistakes include software distributed 
in Turkey that contained a map that explicitly labeled 
“Kurdistan," a crime in Turkey, or the video game that 
offended Arab countries by including Arabic chanting 
of the Koran to accompany violent scenes in the game. 28 
In addition to the adverse economic consequences of 
such mistakes to individual companies, they foster 
negative attitudes toward America, as the mistakes are 
rarely viewed as accidents by the offended countries, 
but instead are considered negligent indifference or 
intentional slights attributed to all U.S. companies. 

The need for language expertise and cultural 
competence is only expected to grow. About 40 percent 
of the companies in a 2002 survey reported that their 
international sales are growing more rapidly than 
domestic sales, and more than 60 percent said that over 
the next decade they expected the proportion of their 
sales revenue from other countries to increase. 29 

America may be the world’s only military superpower, 
but U.S. businesses cannot always insist on their way 
of doing things if they want to do business with the 
rest of the world. 30 To be successful abroad, American 
business leaders have to understand the minds and 
preferences of people and cultures very different from 
their own. However, American business executives lag 
behind their European peers when it comes to language 
skills. The average number of languages spoken 
by American business executives is 1.5, compared 
with an average of 3.9 languages spoken by business 
executives in the Netherlands. 31 In international 
business negotiations, managers are at a disadvantage 
if they must rely on a translator to communicate their 
message. Speaking the language of their counterparts 



allows executives to build relationships and earn 
respect more easily. 32 

For Richard Wagoner, the President and CEO 
of General Motors, learning Portuguese while on 
assignment in Brazil increased his effectiveness in 
working with the Brazilian business community. 
Douglas Daft, the former chairman and CEO of the 
Coca-Cola Company, spent nearly three decades living 
in Asia while working for Coca-Cola. He believes 
that the cultural knowledge he gained from his time in 
the region shaped his ability to lead the company, and 
considers understanding and valuing other cultures to 
be an essential skill for anyone working at Coca-Cola. 33 

A 2004 survey of graduates of one of America’s leading 
international business schools, Thunderbird - The 
Garvin School of International Management, further 
demonstrates how important international knowledge 
and skills are in today’s business environment. For 
over 50 years, the Garvin School has required students 
to complete four semesters of a foreign language for 
graduation. Over 80 percent of the 2,500 graduates 
from 1970 to 2002 reported that foreign language skills 
gave them a competitive advantage in the workplace. 
Even more important than language skills, however, 
was their understanding of other cultures. Nearly nine 
in 10 of the graduates said their knowledge of other 
cultures gave them “some” or “a significant" competitive 
edge. They said that this knowledge helped them 
understand the business environment in other 
countries, earned them respect and credibility with 
foreign business people, and enhanced their negotiation 
success. 34 

Many corporations, especially multinationals, tend 
to emphasize cultural competence more than foreign 
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